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Che American Freedman. 
EDUCATION IN GEORGIA. 

WE call the attention of our readers to an 
article in another column on the Georgia educa- 
tional movement. It is from the pen of Capt. 
J. E. Bryant, who is president of the association 
of which he writes, and prominent among the 
founders and promoters of the movement. This 
is action in the right direction. The colored 
people of the South will not be educated until 
they become self-educative. Self-supporting 
systems of education are the need of the South, 
We are equally sure that they are wise in 
substituting educational for political agitation. 
Knowledge is power. Universal intelligence 
will insure universal suffrage. Quietly and re- 
spectfully maintaining their right to a full citizen- 
ship, let them prove that right by their intelli- 
gence and virtue. Wecommend Capt. Bryant’s 
article and the movement which it describes to 
the careful consideration of all friends of popular 
education in the South. 
2s —_- — 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

A LIMITED number of copies of the annual 
report have been printed in pamphlet form, 
and can be furnished to the branch societies or 
to friends of the cause. In addition to the 
sketch of the work prepared and presented by 
the General Secretary, this report contains ta- 
bles showing the number of schools sustained 
last year by each Branch, and their localities by 
states, the offices of the different Branches, 
their principal officers, and a tabulated state- 
ment of their work, together with a brief 
account of the early history of the freedman’s 
movement by Chief-Justice Chase. 
~<>o+—___—__ 

THE BALLOT. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22, 1867. 


My DEAR Mr. Annott: As I may not see 
you before THE FREEDMAN goes to press, I take 
this mode of saying a word or two on a subject 
in which you will have an interest. 

I came here on the 17th, intending to stop but 
a day or two, but being snow-bound, as you 
will have inferred from my continued absence, I 
have been compelled to remain till this time. 
And a very pleasant compulsion it has been, 
for it has afforded me opportunities for com- 
munion and reunion with old anti-slavery coad- 
jutors and personal friends, such as it has not 
been for a long time my fortune to enjoy. The 
“ Equal rights ” meeting on Thursday afternoon 
‘was interesting and instructive, and the “ Festi- 
‘val” given in the evening by the Female Anti- 








Slavery Society brought into pleasing social 
contact old laborers in the field, whom. long 
years of codperation had endeared to each other, 
and who now met to exchange felicitations, to 
keep alive old friendships, and take note of the 
progress and prospects of the cause. It was 
pleasant to hear from all parties who bore testi- 
mony on the subject, whether on the platform 
or off, whether men or women, colored or white, 
of the steady advance of the great movement, 
and the conclusive signs of its final triumph. 
And it was not unpleasant to note the desire 
of many not only to be considered but actually 
to be in the advance—in the very forefront of 
the movement. Such a zeal in 4 crisis like this 
is of great value ; it is an assurance that those 
whom it animates will always be up to the 
mark and at least “abreast of truth,” and 
that the revolution of which they are part can 
never go backward. Hearing others, in speech 
and conversation, tell of the aspects of the 
cause from their outlook, I not unnaturally felt 
impelled to do the same ; and assuming that the 
Equal rights movement, the Suffrage movement, 
and the Freedman’s movement would be recog- 
nized as a part and parcel of the same thing, and 
that as I had for some time made the last men- 
tioned, so to speak, my specialty, they would be 
pleased to hear what was to be said in regard 
to it, I took occasion, as opportunity invited, to 
bear my testimony to the results reached through 
that line of operations. I told the story of our 
rapid growth and encouraging success; how 
what was at first an impulse had risen to the 
dignity of a movement; how the “cloud” 
which was in the beginning “like a man’s 
hand” now spanned the horizon; how the 
whole North had been covered by a net-work 
of organizations whose business it was to pro- 
vide teachers for the South, and, in other 
ways likely to be effective, to promote the in- 
terests of the black man and insure to him all 
the blessings of freedom; how the South had 
been dotted over with schools, which, by their 
demonstrations, had reassured doubting friends 
and shut the mouths of gainsayers; how our 
teachers in the unreconstructed states were 
making every pupil a living argument in favor 
“of the black man’s right to all the franchises 
of freedom ; how at the North our auxiliary so- 
cieties were toning up public sentiment by edu- 
cating the people practically in their duties to 
the outcast and oppressed ; how the freedman’s 
enterprise was not a mere charity, not in any 
technical sense a benevolent society, but a great 
reconstructive movement, conceived in the in- 
terest of civilization and religion, and conducted 





with a view to the reorganization of the South 
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on the enduring basis of equal rights and pop- 
ular intelligence. 

That these statements were not unacceptable 
to the great majority of those who heard them 
was to be inferred from the fact that the great 
majority of those who heard them were sincere 
abolitionists. To have been asingle-eyed ad- 
vocate of the black man in chains is to be a dis- 
interested friend of the black man liberated. 
The same spirit that sought to break the chains 
now seeks to heal the wounds inflicted by those 
chains. These wounds are upon the body, the 
mind, and the estate ; those who most sincerely 
desire to heal them endeavor to do so as oppor- 
tunity offers by material relief, intellectual ed- 
ucation, and full political enfranchisement. In 
other words, the abolitionists of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere are, as a general thing, active 
workers in the freedman’s movement. 

Though all I said in favor of our cause was 
accepted without dissent, I am not sure that 
there was not some demurring in the minds of 
some of the listeners ; for a friend, whom I hold 
in high esteem, took occasion to say to me—and 
this is why I write you this letter-—-‘ What 
have you to say to the fact that at the late 
meeting of the American Freedmans Union 
Commission, held in the Academy of Music in 
this city, none of the speakers except Judge 
Bond, and he to appearance incidentally, as the 
result of a burst of applause, advocated negro 
suffrage? Your General Secretary not only did 
not advocate negro suffrage, but actually op- 
posed it.” 

To this I replied in substance: “There is 
some mistake about this matter. Either you 
have misapprehended Mr. Abbott or he was 
most unfortunate in the use of language; for 
he could not have opposed negro suffrage with- 
out stultifying himself and flying in the face of 
his own record and that of the Commission. 
Mr. Abbott stands committed in the columns of 
THE FREEDMAN, the organ of the American 
Freedmans Union Commission, to the doctrine 
of full equality of rights, and of no distinction at 
the polls or anywhere elze on account of color. 
The organization which he represents while 
yet in an inchoate state—as early indeed as the 
beginning of May, 1865—put itself before the 
public in a resolution adopted at a full meeting 
and by unanimous vote declaring that loyalty 
and not skin should be the test of fitness for the 
ballot in the states to be reconstructed. 

“ As for the reason why Chief-Justice Chase 
and Phillips Brooks chose to be silent on the 
question of the baliot for the black man, I can- 
not say. It certainly was not because those 
gentlemen were not and are not earnestly and 


~ 





openly devoted to the radical side of that issue. 
Mr. Chase was chosen President of the Com- 
mission because he was known to be a life-long 
friend of the black man; an advocate of his 
liberation when in chains, and of his full en- 
franchisement when set free. If Mr. Brooks 
failed to assert and advocate the black man’s 
equal rights in all respects, socially, ecclesiasti- 
cally, and politically, it was the first time he has 
ever so failed at one of these meetings. If he 
dwelt mainly or wholly, as you intimate that 
he did, on the importance of religion in connec- 
tion with this movement, it was because there 
was something in the occasion that made it 
proper for him so todo. The Commission re- 
cognize religion as one of the forces, and in the 
last analysis it might be said the main force, by 
which the work they have undertaken is to be 
accomplished, and any thing that Mr. Brooks 
would be likely to say on this subject would be 
altogether likely to be germane to the occasion.” 

This is, in substance, as well as I can state it, 
what passed between me and my friend; I 
bring it to your notice for such explanation, in 
the FREEDMAN or privately, as you may choose 
tomake. Iam aware that our Commission is 
nota political body. Education is its specialty. 
It takes no sides with political parties. Its end 
is to insure to the black man, to the extent of 
its ability, a the blessings of freedom, social, 
civil, industrial, and political. To reach this 
end it devotes itself as an organization mainly 
to the work of establishing schools all over the 
Southern states. On the platform, its chosen 
exponents assert the full equality of the black 
man, In other positions, and on all proper oc- 
casions, its leading friends do the same; and 
you, I am sure, are no exception; but on this 
point you shall speak for yourself. 


Yours ever truly, J. M. McKm., 


REPLY. 


We find it difficult to understand how the 
temper of a meeting and the sentiments of its 
principal speakers could be so completely mis- 
apprehended. We have attended a great many 
anti-slavery conventions ; rarely one character- 
ized by more radical enunciations of the doc- 
trine of absolute equal rights for all. Cer- 
tainly the Philadelphia Age, whose copperhead 
instincts would be likely to make it unerring 
in such a matter, did not labor under a similar 
misapprehension, for it denounced the meeting 
for its abolitionism. 

The General Secretary assumed that nothing 
less than impartial suffrage could satisfactorily 
reconstruct the South, and urged education as a 
means to that end—the school-house as the 
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shortest road to the ballot-box. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks plead earnestly and eloquently for the 
universal recognition and maintenance of equal 
rights, and noted as one of the noteworthy signs 
of the times that a large and select audience 
greeted with applause the very sentiments 
which, from the lips of anti-slavery orators a 
few years before, had met with mob violence in 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. And 
Judge Bond fittingly closed the meeting by a 
telling though humorous plea for universal 
suffrage from political necessity. 

Mr. McKim is certainly right in saying 
that his colleague could not oppose impartial 
suffrage without stultifying himself and flying 
in the face of his own record and that of the 
Commission. In publicand private, personally 
and officially, in his own pulpit and on the plat- 
form, in the columns of tlfe FREEDMAN and 
through other presses, he has maintained with- 
out hesitancy or variation that no reconstruc- 
tion of the dismantled republic would or could 
be enduring not built upon equal rights as its 
chief corner-stone. He has nailed to the mast 
and kept ever flying the motto, “ No distinction 
of caste or color ;’ he has always and at all 
times maintained that justice and policy com- 
bine to demand that the republic shall, like 
God, be no respecter of persons. His own 
views, however, are of little moment. The 
position of the Commission is of greater conse- 
quence. In a few brief words let us state it. 

The American Freedmans Union Commis- 
sion is not primarily a political organization. 
It is in the interest of no party. But neither 
is it a merely charitable or eleemosynary insti- 
tution. It does not esteem its work accom- 
plished by the education of a few thousand 
pauper children. Its objects are philanthropic 
and politico-economical. It is organized and 
maintained by men who are in hearty sympa- 
thy with liberty, justice, and equal rights 
throughout the land; men who believe that 
freedom is the foundation of national prosper- 
ity and the measure of it, but who also believe 
that popular intelligence is essential to free- 
dom, and freedom’s necessary fruit; who be- 
lieve that the ballot is the right of every man, 
but also that a developed manhood is his best 
guarantee of the ballot; who hold that the 
North would not have been free without the 
free school and free press, nor the South long 
slave except for the banishment of both; and 
who thus believing,—not dishonoring political 
agitation in the North, not underestimating 
Congressional legislation and military protec- 
tion, but employing these measures in their 
appropriate place,—have in this Commission 





banded together, not to clothe the naked negro 
merely, nor to teach the illiterate his letters, 
but to plant in the Southern soil free institu- 
tions, and make them so indigenous there, that, 
taking root, they shall render it secure to free 
dom for all time; to develop in and among 
the freedmen such a power of manhood by 
means of education—using that term in its 
broadest sense—that no power shall ever be 
able to re-enslave or continue to hold them ina 
state of disfranchisement. In brief, the Com- 
mission labors for the advent of that time, 
for which all its co-laborers look and hope and 
pray, when the very name Freedman shall be 
forgotten, and he who now wears it shall know 
no other than that of American citizen. 


~~ 
> 





ENGLISH SYMPATHY. 


IN answer to a request, made from this of- 
fice, for “an approximate estimate” of the 
amount contributed, in cash and kind, by the 
people of England, in aid of our Freedmen, 
Arthur Albright, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the 
National Freedman’s Aid Union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, has sent us the following reso 
lution, adopted on the 2d inst., by the Execu- 
tive Committee of that body : 


“ Resowed, That this Committee has much pleasure in 
making known their conviction that the returns fur- 
nished from various associations, contributions sent 
through other channels, and other subscriptions fur- 
nished, and now immediately forthcoming, show that the 
total amount of British aid for the benefit of the Freed 
men, up to the end of 1866, does not fall short of £100,000." 


One hundred thousand pounds sterling isa 
large sum. It entitles its generous contribu- 
tors to the heartiest thanks of the friends of 
the Freedmen, and reflects great honor upon 
the English people. Such expressions of in- 
ternational sympathy are strong pledges of in- 
ternational amity, and go far to counteract 
the evil influences which have of late been at 
work to separate the two countries. Nations 
whose best citizens are prompt to feed each 
other’s poor, whose hearts are touched with 
generous sympathy for each other’s distress, 
cannot easily be driven into war, one with the 
other, even though Government diplomacy 
or party policy may now and then seem to 
demand it. These “ Lancashire Distress” and 
“Freedmen’s Relief” reciprocities between 
England and America, we accept as assur- 
ances that the time is coming when nations, 
as well as individuals, will have learned the 
great Christian duty of “bearing one another’s 
burdens,” 
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“PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR — by giving to oe 4 age map cause a 
” number of excellent. teachers, who are now at 
COLORED YOUTH. work in the Southern field. 

Amona the various influences which have| The number of pupils in the school at present 
combined to bring about the present meliorated | is 181. Attached to it isa reading-room and 
state of public feeling, in this country, toward | library. The library has on its shelves upward 
the colored people, none has been more po-| of 2,000 volumes. Altogether, the school is a 
tent than that exerted by the above-named in-} most remarkable one, well worthy of a visit 
stitution. Before the schools at Port Royal | from any person interested in popular educa- 
were even dreamed of, and, of course, before the | tion, and in the elevation of the colored peo- 
other freedmen’s schools, which the success of | ple. 
the ¢ Royal —— brought into exist- te 
ence, had commen: their demonstrations, the 
“Institute for Colored Youth,” in Lombard MORE DISTRESS. 
street, Philadelphia, had furnished ocular RECENT and trustworthy information re- 
proof to thousands of skeptical whites of the | ceived from the interior of the South discloses 
capacity and educational susceptibility of the | an extent and degree of destitution existing 


colored people. and imminent in that part of the country 


Rarely have bequests been more wisely made, ‘ etal tie 
or more judiciously administered, than those | Wich makes irresistible appeals to the benev - 


made by Richard Humphrey and Jonathan Zane, | Olent. To meet this distress an organization 

and administered by Marmaduke Cope, Thomas | has been extemporized by leading gentlemen 

Wister, Benjamin Coates, and the rest of the/in this city, styled the SourHERN RELIEF 
thirty persons,” members of the Society of |, : A 

Friends, who constituted themselves an asso- | COMMISSION, which has issued an address 

ciation, or board, for this purpose. The facts | which, on account of its importance, we crowd 

are these : into this number of our paper, to the exclusion 
In 1832, Richard esa eA —y leaving | of other matter. 

$10,000 for the “education of colored youth in > 

a school of learning, in order to prepare and fit we have only — * add that a gentlemen 

them to act as teachers.” In 1844, Jonathan of Philadelphia writes, begging us to ask “ our 

Zane died, leaving $18,000 for a similar pur- friends in the country who may not be able to 

—. —- — a md take | make large contributions in cash, yet who may 
e same direction; the whole constituting a 

fund of about $30,000. The money was vari- have a surplus of garden seeds, etc., to forward 

ously and usefully employed, in the line of its what they can spare immediately either to 76 

purpose, till 1851, when a school building was | John Street, New York, or 711 Sansom Street, 


erected in Lombard street, Philadelphia, and a| Philadephia, or such other office east or west as 


i. i fo 1808. whi 
school opened in it in 1852, which has been! yay be most conveniently reached.” He adds: 


from that time to this in successful operation. |. ~ : ’ 
Beginning in a small way, it has grown to be one | “ While such strong efforts are making for the 
of the many beneficent institutions in which | white people, we should make sure that a fair 
phe ee oy i for which she is so| proportion both of money and garden seeds 
2 > g , ‘ 
as Beene nig mp having raised by should be appropriated to the suffering blacks.” 
voluntary subscriptions $30,000 additional as a | To which we say, AMEN ! 
building fund, have erected a large and more | mo yp PEOPLE OF THE NORTHERN STATES. 
commodious building, in another and better lo. | ‘ ee waite ; 
cation, and are now carrying on the school with The Southern Relief Commission, appointed by the 
still more gratifying success. The Institute com- | large meeting held at the Cooper Institute on Friday 
prises two preparatory schools, one for boys and | evening last, invite the attention of their fellow-citi- 
the other for girls, and a duplicate Boys’ and | 2¢ns to the necessity of immediate, generous, and 
Girls’ High School. The latter is under the | universal effort in behalf of the famine-smitten dis- 
management of a principal, (Mr. Ebenezer D, | tricts of the South. 
Bassett,) and four assistant teachers, one male} The war, of which the Southern States were mainly 
and three females ; while the former has each a | the theater through so many successive years, not 
teacher—a male for the boys and a female for | only killed and maimed multitudes of husbands and 
the girls. fathers, and thus frightfully added to the number of 
All the teachers, including the principal, are | widows and orphans, but impoverished the people by 
colored. They are well educated, and well | taking from them the present means of producing 
versed in the art of giving instruction ; two of | wealth, or, to any considerable extent, the ordinary 
them are graduates of Oberlin. The range of | comforts of life. Their cattle, horses, fences, and im- 
studies extends from the first elements to the | plements of husbandry are gone, to a degree of which 
higher mathematics, natural sciences, and the | the agricultural districts of the North know next to 
classics. The proficiency of the pupils is made | nothing; and years of fruitful seasons must come and 
a matter of public exhibition every spring on | go before the South has again the power to produce 
the occasion of the annual examination, and | the wealth in which she once luxuriated. 
has elicited strong expressions of admiration | But in the first year after the close of the terrible 
even from prejudiced opponents. conflict, while the shadows of her crippled resources 
‘The Institute, besides co-operating with this | rested on every face and in every heart and home, the 
Commission indirectly in promoting the educa-| floods of the spring and the scorching drouth of the 
tion of the colored people, has done its share! summer well-nigh destroyed, in large parts of the 
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States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
and North Carolina, the great staple crop that gives 
bread and meat to the people. Beginning at the Mis- 
sissippi River and going in a north-easterly direction 
through these States, from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred miles, and including a territory from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles wide, with a popula- 
tion of perhaps a million and a half of souls, it is be- 
lieved that there are not breadstuffs sufficient to sup- 
ply the wants of half the people until another harvest 
is gathered. Those who have the means will provid 
themselves with food at any price ; but how, in the 
midst of a universal scarcity both of provisions and 
money, are the poor and the families bereaved of 
fathers, husbands, and sons to obtain bread ? 

Of such scarcity, both of bread and money, in the 
large district referred to, there can be nodoubt. The 
testimony comes from eye-witnesses whose veracity 
is unquestionable, and from men who could have no 
motive to overstate the suffering and poverty of the 
the South. It is incredible that a State, such as Geor- 
gia, should vote $20,000 to pay the freight on pro- 
visions contributed to her suffering people if want, as 
the forerunner of famine, were not at her doors. 

What, then, is the imperative duty of the Northern 
American people? It is remembered what they felt it 
to be their duty to do for Greece, and for Ireland, and 


for Lancashire, when their necessities cried to them | 


for help. But if prompt and eager and munificent 
giving was a duty then, what shall be the measure of 


their contributions now that the wail of distress comes | 


from those of our own household, from men and wo- 
men and children who are themselves Americans, and 
are known to be such throughout the world? Can we 
withhold from ¢hem the succor we gave to the suffering 
poor of other nations ? 

We carnestly request such co-operation, on the part 
of philanthropic men and women in every part of the 
North, as shall make it possible to do more for the 
relief of the South than has been done by them in an- 
ewer toall the other similar calls for relief. Clergymen 
are especially desired to bring the subject to the 
immediate notice of their congregations ; women are 
as earnestly requested to make it one of the objects of 
their patient and heroic endeavor; and every man, 
whatever may be his political or religions opinions, 
is solicited to give his help in providing the needed 
eupplies. 

The utmost care will be taken to secure a distribu- 
tion that shall reach all classes of sufferers, without re- 
spect of race or opinion, and it is believed that the 
States in which the distribution is to be made will 
pay the expenses of transportation 
cessity is a treasury, kept so full of money that large 
sums can be drawn from it to purchase supplies. A 
million of dollars expended for the relief of 100,000 
sufferers would be no more than $10 to an individual. 
But the number in need far exceeds 100,000, and an 
average of $10 worth of the plainest food to every 
member of a household would be a meager six months’ 
sustenance for a family. 

ARCHIBALD RussEty, Chairman. 

Freperick LAw OLMsTEAD, Recording Secretary. 
Epwarkp Brieut, Corresponding Secretary. 
JAMES M. Brown, Treasurer. 

NaTHAN Bisnop, Wm. T. CoLEMAN, 

Joun TAYLon JOHNSTON, Samven D. Bancock, 

Frep. G. Foster, J. PIERREPONT MORGAN, 

Howanp Porrer, GrEonGe CaBoT WARD, 

Joun M. Bruce, jr., CORNELIUs AGNEW, 

E. C. Cowprn, 
Executive Committee. 

New York, Jan, 31, 1867. 
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But the first ne- | 


| [James M. Brown, Esq., of the house of Brown, 
Brothers & Co., having consented to be the Treasurer 
of the Southern Relief Commission, remittances may 
be made to him, No. 61 Wall Street, New York, from 
any part of the country ; and trustworthy facts, showing 
the extent and severity of the destitution, in any sec- 
tion of the South, together with applications for re- 
lief, may be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary, 
| No. 389 Park Row, New York.] 
So 
A CITY AGENCY. 
| Tip results of the efforts of the Rev. William 
Geo. Hawkins, late Corresponding Secretary of 
the N. Y. Branch, proved that, while we had 
cultivated the more sterile parts of our field 
with great care, we had been spending far too 
little labor on the most fruitful—this metropo- 
lis and Brooklyn, Doing business on an extend- 
}ed scale, our Christian merchants have still 
broader ideas of practical philanthropy, which 
|they illustrate in their princely liberality. 
| Those who are acquainted with our work feel 
| its claims on their patriotism and Christianity, 
}and all that is required to secure the co-ope- 
ration of the rest is to let them know what we 
are doing and the principles on which we are 
| doing it. 
| We have therefore great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the churches, the clergymen, and the 
| philanthropists of this city and Brooklyn, the 
| Rev. John Bradshaw, A.M., a graduate of 
Union Theological Seminary, a member of the 
| Champlain Presbytery, and for many years the 
beloved and successful pastor of the First Cong. 
church at Crown Point, N. Y. As Mr. Bradshaw 
is an effective speaker, an instructive preacher, 
and has just returned from an inspection of our 
| schools in Washington, Alexandria, Richmond, 
}and Petersburg, we can recommend him as a 
supply to churches without pastors, and to pas- 
tors who wish their people to be well informed 
| of our operations. In addition to these ser- 
| vices, Mr. Bradshaw will act as Collecting 
| Agent, and as such we commend him to the 
| confidence of all whom he may visit. 
A fund should be provided to enable us to 
| locate 150 teachers, on October 1st, 1867, in 
those parts of the South where little or noth- 
ing has been done for the education of the 
| Freedmen ; for the schools that we have sus- 
tained in the Southern cities, as, for example, in 
} Washington, D. C., will be quite generally sup 
ported after this season by the colored people 
| themselves and by local taxation. This is cer- 
tainly one of the most promising features of 
our enterprise, and should encourage us to more 
hopeful efforts and increased liberality. 
Mr. Bradshaw having been a successful 
worker in other fields of this Commission, as 
well as that of the Christian Commission, we 


have great hopes from his labors 
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OUR WORK SOUTH. 


[Extracts from Correspondence. ]} 
4 WASHINGTON. 


A GENTLEMAN in the city of Washington, 
who has taken pains to examine into our work 
in the District of Columbia, writes us as fol- 
lows : 


“ Your schools are attracting general attention, not only 
of people from all parts of the United States, but also of 
foreigners, who visit the capital. Some days they are 
thronged with visitors, and the names of marquises, 
counts, and barons appear on the register. A day or two 
since I found the wife of a member of Congress engaged 
in assisting a teacher in one of the schools, and learned 
that she had often attended for the purpose of giving les- 
sons in writing.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, of Thursday, 24th ult., writes 
that paper thus: ‘‘ The following information is 


‘taken from the December report of Mr. John 
Kimball, Superintendent of Freedmen’s Schools | 


for the District of Columbia, Alexandria, and 
Fairfax county, Va., and five counties in Mary- 
land : 

“Number of day and night schools, 126 ; teachers, 143. 
Whole number of scholars, 6,089; number of Northern 
societies employing teachers in this district, 10; number 
of teachers employed by them, 94; number of scholars in 
schools of New York Branch, 1,357; number of scholars 
in those of Pennsylvania Branch, 789 ; number of scholars 
in those of the American Missionary Association, 395 ; 
number of industrial schools,6; number of their pupils 
416.’ *” 

Thus it will be seen that these two Branches 
of this Commission have 2,146 scholars in their 
schools in the district of this officer of the Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau; while the same two 
Branches, and our other six Branches, have 
equally as ably conducted and well-filled 
schools in all the Southern States, except 
Texas. 

Mr. R. Tomlinson, Government Superintend- 
ent of Education for the State of South Caro- 
lina, in a letter lately received at this office, 
SAYS: 

“Gen. Scott has ju 
where, in company 1 
schools and teachers 
the highest praise. T 





th Gen, Howard, he visited your 
eaks of both in terms of | 
know,is deserved, but it 





has an additional value coming from him. He was par- 
ticularly impressed with the character and bearing of the 
ladies, who are certainly very superior.” 


A gentleman from Connecticut, now visiting 


the National capital, and deeply interested in | 
the efforts that are being put forth for the ele- | 
vation of the Freedmen, writes as follows: 


“T have visited eleven of your schools—eight in one build- | 


ing, two in portable ones near beni and one south of Penn- 

sylvania Avenuc. The teachers are a superior class of | 
young ladies. The progress of the pupils is wonderful, 
and a demonstration of the ability of the African to learn. | 


Yours are model schools. From the almost infant to the 
aged man and woman, pupils are here to be seen, and in | 


t returned from a trip to Columbia, | 


every period of life success is apparent. I like the plan, 
the working of it, and the careful superintendence that 
guards against the admission of any disturbing element. 
Mr. Newton is just the man for the place. Do not author- 
ize the introduction of any teacher against his judgment. 
By the way, his duties are very arduous, having so many 
outside matters to look after in addition to office work.” 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
LINCOLN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, RICHMOND. 


WE had rather a nice little scene last Tues- 
day. One of the black women said she thought 
we ought to have a flag hung up in the school- 
room, and modestly offered her own for the pur- 
pose. “She had had it hidden,” she said, “all 
through the war; she scarcely even dared to 
look at it ; but sometimes in the night a few of 
them would get together and carefully unfold 
it and look at it and take it in their hands”— 
and fondle it I dare say in their way—“ and 
long for the Yankees to come, and pray the 
Lord for the Yankees to come, and fold it up 
| and hide it away again.” So she brought the 
flag, and two clergymen from Boston happen- 
| ing to come in, we had the flag hung up with 
“ appropriate exercises,” Rev. Mr. Childs made 





| a few remarks, in which he told the little story 


of the hidden flag, and the other gentleman 
also made a few remarks in which he intro- 
duced the little story of poor Mrs. Dixon, a 
white woman whose husband fled and joined 
the Union army and never came home again, 
having been killed at Vicksburg. 

Then Mr. Wolcott, a colored gentleman, 
made a pleasant little speech, and the two Bos- 
tonians got up on the benches and nailed up the 
flag and fastened to it an engraving of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Then we had some more remarks, in the 
midst of which a number of the school children, 
attracted by hearing that something was going 
on, crowded in, and instantly, on seeing the pic- 
ture, without being “called on,” broke into the 
middle of the speech with 

**Lincoln for ever! 
Gone, gone for ever! 

Sleep, dear father, in thy grave ; 

Union and freedom we will save,” 
at the tops of their little shrill voices. This 
being entirely impromptu was about the best 
thing of all, and Mr. Childs thanked the chil- 
dren “ for their pleasant interruption.” 

At any mention of Mr. Lincoln’s name the 
| women cried, “ Ah, bless de Lord,” etc., and 





| when the murder was spoken of a shivering 
groan ran all round the room. Mr. Wolcott 
| called for “Blow ye the trumpet, blow, the 
| gladly solemn sound,” and Mr. Childs for 
|“ John Brown” to be sung: 

One of the gentlemen asked if any person 
| present had seen Mr. Lincoln, and several hands 
were raised. They said, “ All the colored peo- 
| ple ran up and down all day to see him.” One 
very old colored woman said: “Iran troo de 
streets till I was mos’ dead tryin’ to see dat 
ig good man. I didn’t see him, but I’m glad dis 
| day to see his moniment, (pointing to the pic- 
}ture;) he was my frien’, God bless him!” 
|“ Aaamen!” said all the rest, and one added : 
“He ought to have a moniment by the colored 
| people, and just you get a box, Miss Foster, 
and let us begin it here ;” and battered coppers 
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and rags of fractional currency were produced 
from their poor old gowns all over the room. 

At last the emotion subsided, and they said 
good-by to the gentlemen from Boston, one of 
whom could not help crying through the scene, 
and they went on with their sewing, making 
cloaks, and saying among themselves, “ What 
a good meetin’ we had!” 


This school has ‘just begun its second session 
under the protection of the New England 
Branch Freedmen’s Union Commission. It is 
arranged as nearly as possible on the plan of 
the employment societies of New York city. 


Women and girls are taught to cut and make | 


garments of various kinds, and when they have 
learned to sew neatly, are paid good prices for 
their work in kind or in money. About 175 of 
the most destitute women and girls will be reg- 
ularly employed during the severe season. 

The school depends for its funds for purchas- 
ing material and paying for labor, fuel, etc., en- 
tirely on private generosity and on the sale of 
its goods. No salaries are paid, and no money 
or supplies received from Government or from 
the branches of the Commission. In the midst 
of an indifferent or hostile population it finds 
but little sympathy, except among those who 
are too poor to give much or buy much. It 
seeks the market, on which its life depends, 
wherever it may find it. It is thought there 
may perhaps be some persons who would be 


glad to aid a solitary and struggling industrial | 


school by buying or ordering some of its manu- 
factures. 

The school is now making up men’s and 
boys’ suits, and cloaks and sacques for ladies, 
af “ Bureau cloth,” the raw material of which 
was seized in the mills at the taking of Rich- 
mond, the mills being run by the men of the 
national regiments. The cloth was purchased 
by the school from the Government, and, though 
‘ebel cloth, has a double association of loyalty. 
Orders for garments may be sent by mail to 
\liss Woolsey, Lock Box 22, Richmond, Va 

Major De Forest writes, Dec. 5th: 

I very urgently call your attention to the 
condition and claims of the colored school in 
this place. I do so in this instance without 
nny solicitation or even hint from the teacher, 
Mr. Hoj 

“ Anxious to continue his school, Mr. Hop- 

ns has bought, at his own risk, a building be- 
longing to the late State arsenal, moved it two 

it up on a piece of ground which 
» has leased for one year. A portion of the 
pense will be defrayed by the contributions 

f white citizens of Greenville ; they have con- 
fidence in Mr. Hopkins, and are willing to aid 
him. He hopes to open on Monday next, with 
about 200 scholars ; he thinks 300 can be accom- 
modated. I sincerely hope that this worthy 








niles, and set 


and intelligent person will be aided and guided 
in his efforts to instruct hisown race. I recom- 
mend him to your consideration. 


“T have just visited the school, and that is 
why I write. I assure you that it is an ex- 
tremely interesting sight, whether considered 
as a moral or intellectual, or even physical 
spectacle. There is good order, eagerness to 
learn, rapid progress in learning, and there is @ 
great deal more. There is such a new hope in 
their childish faces, such a sunrise of difference 
of expression between them and the densely 
ignorant men and women of their race, such a 
near possibility of moral elevation, that failure 
would be shocking. I have seen such bright 
eyes and sweet looks that I longed to get the 
portraits of some of them tosend North. Then, 
too, my own race—the blood of the Caucasian— 
appealed tomy sympathy. Boys and girls with 
rosy cheeks, blue eyes, auburn and flaxen hair, 
persons whiter than myself, though lately 
slaves, were mingled with the black and brown 
faces, Can nothing be done for them? Must 
they stop learning and thus lose their only 
ladder? I do not see how the teacher, Hop 
kins, can go on much longer without assistance. 
He is encumbered with debts contracted in get- 
ting his building up and his school in operation. 
If he is not assisted before long I shall consider 
it my duty to advise him to give up the enter- 
prise, make the best terms he can with his 
creditors, and shift for himself. He is much 
respected in the community, as you may infer 
| from the fact that the white citizens have con- 
| tributed $230 for his school; and he could 
| easily obtain a good position as overseer on a 
| plantation. 

“T think a white teacher desirable. Many 
of the children have got to a point where they 
| will soon need instructors more advanced than 

the present ones. Moreover, a white person 
| would be useful in advising as to the business 
management of the school. If you could visit 
| Greenville you would see for yourself what is 
needed, and how much something is needed. 
| “This is the only school in my district, and I 
am loth to see it disappear. 





“T am very desirous that our work at Green- 
| ville be continued, and would earnestly recom- 
mend that, if possible, a good male teacher be 
sent there. I hope you will find some way for 
continuing the salary of Mr. Hopkins, for he is 
truly deserving such support. I expect the 
Bureau to relieve him of all responsibility in 
regard to the building. I intend tovisit Green- 
ville this month.” 
[Two teachers have been provided for Green- 
ville; and Mr. Hopkins’s s ‘ ned by the 
New-York Branch.—Eb. FREEDMAN. ] 
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BELTON.—Mr. Walker's school at Belton is 
supported by citizens of Salem, Massachusetts, 
and was established through the instrument- 
ality of Major Stone, who takes great interest in 
I make the following extract from 


the work. 
lett dated Nov. 19th, relat- 


r from the Major, 
g to this school: 

“T received last night a note from Mr. 
Walker, who is teaching the Belton school, 
which is so characteristic of the man, and which 
shows so plainly his interest in the work in 
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which he is engaged, that I have thought it 
well to send you a short extract of it: 

“*T am so enamored with those in my care 
and charge, after laboring so long with and for 
them, that I can not bear the thought of giving 
them up asI am not tugging and striving so 
much for wages as I am for benefiting the freed 
people. As I meet with great encouragement 
in improving their rude minds, I hope I will 
have the chance of continuing with them until 
I see them richly sharing those benefits they 
—_ deprived of when they should have had 
them. 

“*T am solicited to leave my school at Belton 
and go to Williamston and take a school there, 
but I will not give my school for any other. I 
love mine too well, and have made arrange- 
ments to labor for it for the next twelve 
months.’ ” 

The Major adds: 

“Such expressions as these from a citizen of 
the State are certainly encouraging. I shall 
continue to urge upon my friends the advis- 
ability of continuing the employment of Mr. 
Walker, as lam convinced of his doing much 


Mr. Walker reports 35 pupils enrolled, and 
an average attendance of 30. 

ORANGEBURG.—The schools at Orangeburg 
are supported by the New-England Branch 
American F. U. Commission; 202 pupils en- 
rolled ; average attendance, 195. I shall visit 
this place next week. 

NEWBERRY.—The New-York Branch sup- 
ported two shools at Newberry last term. 
These have not been reopened. I thought of 
senling Mrs. Hicks there, but in consequence 
of statements made in reference to opposition 
likely to be encountered in the absence of mili- 
tary protection, decided to keep her at Colum- 
bia, where she finds enough to do and no mo- 
lestation. The freedmen at Newberry are very 
desirous to have a school, but the condition of 
affairs there is reported to me, by well-informed 
persons, as being very bad, and it isnot thought 
advisable to re-open schools while no garrison 
protects the place. 

LEXINGTON.—Two teachers were employed 
by your Association at Lexington last term. 
These schools are not yet reopened. Mrs. 
Simmons would be glad to continue her school 
for a compensation of $20 per month. 

Hopxrns.—One teacher was employed by 
your Association at Hopkins last term. The 
school is not yet reopened. I do not consider 
this point so important as some others, and am 
not anxious to attempt any thing further there 
at present. 

GADsDEN.—Your Association employed two 
resident teachers at Gadsden last term. I took 
great interest in this school, and considered it 
the best under my charge, which was managed 
entirely by resident teachers. I am very sorry 
the teachers are not re-employed, and hope you 


inay yet be able to do something there. 
BRANCHVILLE.—T he freedmen at Branchville 
desire to have a school established, and think 


they can do considerable themselves toward 
supporting it. I am requested to visit them, 
and see what arrangements can be made, and 
intend to do so next week. 

GARNER’s Ferry.—I have received an appli- 


cation for aid in establishing schools at Garner’s 
Ferry, twelve miles N.E. from Gadsden. Two 
ladies residing there desire to teach freed chil- 
dren. Mrs. 8. A. Bishop asks for $17.50 per 
month for teaching 35 pupils, and Mrs. M. 
Baker wants $8.25 per month for 15 pupils. 
They also desire a supply of primers or spelling. 
books. 

I think there is a gradual improvement in 
public sentiment in this vicinity in relation to 
our work. Teachers who act judiciously can dp 
much toward eradicating deep-rooted prejudices 
from the minds of the Southern people, and 
benefit not only the class for whom they are 
directly laboring, but all classes in the South, 
and thus aid in the restoration of prosperity and 
peace to the whole country. 

We receive some countenance and encourage- 
ment from citizens of Columbia. Rev. Mr. 
Boggs, pastor of the Presbyterian church, has 
made us a friendly call; the mayor of the city 
promises to visit our schools; Rev. Mr. Bolles 
visits us frequently, and other prominent men 
seem quite friendly. Ex-mayor Gibbes ees 
to give 3,000 feet of lumber for the new school 
house. Some influential men in this vicinity ad- 
vocate the adoption of the constitutional amend- 
ment, and even universal suffrage, and seem 
disposed to give equal rights toall. We will 
hope for a brighter, better future. 

Very respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 
T. G. Wricut, M.D., 
Asst. Supt. of Education. 





FrencH’s First Lessons IN NUMBERS. 
Harper & Brothers.—This book is prepared with 
a view to make the science of numbers as inter 
esting by making it as comprehensible as pos- 
sible. For this purpose, in lieu of multiplica- 
tion, addition, and subtraction tables, problems 
in numbers are given, all of them dealing with 
concrete objects, which are the better brought 
to the comprehension of the child by pictorial 
representations, which profusely illustrate the 
book. 





— 
AMERICAN FREEDMANS UNION COMMISSION. 
Receipts since December 26, 1866. 








Morris, Conn., Congregational Church...... $15 58 
Batavia, N. Y., Presbyterian Church......... 2A 47 
Liverpool, N. Y., Presbyterian Church....... 6 BD 
Sherwood, N. Y., by Mrs. H. L. Howland.... 50 0 
National Fr. Aid Union of Great Britain 
cl” REST re ree ee 1,922 43 
Geo. L. Brockett, Flint, Michigan............ 50 00 
Waterville, N. Y., by C. M. Hawley.......... 15 45 
North Greenwich, Conn, Congregational 
it ikicnedchhKeisniiedbabbientnn wie dans ated 2% 238 
East Granby, Conn., Congregational Church. 710 
Lisle Branch Society, N. ¥. ...........c0.c000 25 00 
Norwich, Conn., by A. V. Stout, Tr........... 68 96 
D. C. Haynes, Canada (collection)............ 33 3 
Cheltenham, Penn., St. Paul’s Church, by 
igh Ee Serer ee 110 80 
Beliast, N. Y., Ladies’ Aid Society........... 77% 
Bridgewater, Conn., Congregational Church. 25 00 
Nat. Fr. Aid Union of Great Britain and 
en IES 251 31 
Sinclairsville, N. Y., F. Aid Society.......... 36 50 
| Gasport, N. Y., Mrs. O. L. Wilcox........... 2 00 
| South Wilbraham, Mass., F. Aid Socicty..... 45 00 
| North Clarendon, Vt., M. B. Marsh ......... 5 00 
Monroe Works, N. Y., by Rev. Hosea Ball... 12 05 
Nat. Fr. Aid Union of Great Britain and 
ee PS Ee ee er oorre 8,847 81 








$6,596 74 
oY, 
GEORGE CaBoT WARD, Treas. 
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ACKNOWLEDGING RECEIPTS. 
NEW YORK BRANCH. 
Hereafter, as heretofore, our Collecting Agents will send | 
to the Committee on Correspondence and Organization a 


| Stockbridge M. "E. C 


list of all contributors, no matter how small their contribu- 
tions; but only the aggregate of the collections will be 
acknowledged in Tuk AMERICAN FreepMAN after this issue, 
to make room for matter that will be more interesting to 
We say to our readers, because nothing gives 
more pleasure to us than the many sheets of foolscap cov- 
ered with friendly names that reach us every week: “ May 
their number, their wealth, and their liberality increase !”’ 


our readers. 


We print in this number the collections of our Agents for 
December, in detail, to end the year as we began it. Brief 
statements of what churches, congregations, and their pas- 
tors do in aid of our cause are solicited for publication. 


| Bethlehem, Albany Co., Rev 
| Jacob Walley, 
| rihew, 1; Abram. Fryer, 2; Joseph 


teceipts by Edward F. Davison, Acting Treasurer, 
From Dec. 18, 1866, to Jan. 30, 1867. 
FROM AGENTS. 


| A. and Elizabeth Reid, 50 cts; 8. Beck, 


Mr. Todd, 112; Peaieten, Thanksgiving coll., 3 60; 
1125: Jona R: Lee, 5; Collec: 
tion, through Jas, xn Bolles" ch., Hartford; Conn., 
140; O. F. Case, 56. 

Monthly Report of Rey. Walter R. Long, Agent, for 
December, 1866: 

Albany County—New Scotland Presbyterian Church 
—Reyv. Samnel L. Gamble, Pastor, 50 cts ; James Hend- 


| rick, $10 ; James B. Wands, 5 ; Thomas Bullock, 2; Wm. 
é aylor. 1; Albert Lagrange, 4 Dr. J. W. Becker, 3; 


Geo. W. ‘Albright, 1: D. V. 
| Hotaling, 1; James McElroy. 4 Wm. Fer son, » 
John 8S. Russell, 50 cts. ; Coughtry, 5 ae : 
McMillen, 50 cts. : Jacob 0. pet. 50 cts.; M. Van 
derpool, 50 cts.; Wm. Swift, 50 cts.;J. H. Coughtry- 
50 cte.; G. Bendor, 50 cts; Maria Hilton, 50 cts; Geo, 
5 cts; J. Het. 
tinger, 2 cts; W. Moak, 25 cts ; J. McCormick, 85 
cte; John Wilder, 2 ets; John Wilder, jr., 20 cts; 
|} James M. Wands, 25 cts; Geo. Taylor, 25 cis ; John 
| Furbeck, 25 cts; Christina Rosekrans, 25 cts; ” Peter 
| Oliver, 25 cts ; Cash, 72cts. First P resbyterian Church, 
yr. 8 L. — Pastor— 
$2; John Waidman. 1; Jas. Wm. Mer- 
Valley,1; A. R. 
| ormick, 1; Geo. McCormick, 1; John Blessing, 

:’ McKay, 1; Mrs. Twitchell, 1; Christian Buchan- 


Raynesford, 1; Oscar 


i : Daniel Jacobson, 1; Garret Walley, 1; C. M. 


Rev. Erastus Colton, Dec. 22, $49 03; Jan. 2, 76 88: 
dan. 5, 99 76; Jan. 12, 89 87; Jan. 19, 18 61; Jan. 26, 
224 18: Rev. E. Brett, Jan. 12,90 59; Rev. W. R. Long, 
Dec. 22. 81 60: Dee. 24(per Sanford Smith), 100; Jan. 
2,199; Rev. Wm. Bradley, Dec, 22, 702 85. 

FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. | 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., $500; Portland, Me., 3,000; 
Fergusonville, N. Y., 1315; Fulton, N. Y., 260; But- 
ternuts, N. Y., 34 53; Binghampton, = Y., 263 61; 
Catskill, N. Y!, 33; Meriden, + a 7 : Tompkins 
Co., N. Y¥., 149 41; New pert, J N. : Bridg zewater, 
N. Y., 26°25; W infield, . 3i'2 15; deste Oooo 
N. ¥., 45; Alleghany, x. a Lyons, N. Y., 74 84; 
Norwich, N. Y., 125 ; y R. Woodstock, N. Y., 9975; 
Nile, N. Y., 9 "45; Malone, N.Y., 100; Carmel, 140; 
Cooperst»wn, 134 70; Springfield, N. Y., 26; Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., 4 30; Gerry, N. Y., 16; Fair Haven, 
Conn., 24; East Boston, 12 Yonkers, x. vo Mah 
Stockton, 22 50; Albany, N. Y., 290; Waverly, N. Y., 
30; North Shore, 500; Fair Haven, Conn., 20; Caze- 
novia, N. Y., 100; Ontario, 50; Ogdensburgh, N. im 
125; Newburgh, N. Y., 93; Greenwich, N. » 
Newburyport Mass., 100; Hamilton, N. Y., Ss haven 
N. Y., 40; King rston, N. Y., 125; Wetsresee i ee 
22 31; Sing Sing, N. Y., 125;; Fluvanna, N. Y., 42 80: 
Northford, Conn., 44 v3 Portsmouth, N. iL, 225: 
Tompkins Co., 29 25; Oswego, N. Y., 40; Irvington, 

25; Suspension Bridge, 30; Akron, 19 40; North 
Gage, 8 10; Goshen, N. Y., 4540 ; Northville, N. Y., 100; 

Fleming, N. Y., 30; North Pitcner, N. Y., 3250; Penn 
Yan, N. Y., 123 63; Ludlowville, N. Y., 50: Newfield, 
N. Y., 37 07. Miscellaneous.—Greene. N. Y. , Thanksgiv- 
ing coll.. 8, per Geo, C, Ward, including Hatfield, 
Mass., Thanksgiving coll., 246 05; Deposit, * 
Thanksgiving coll., R 22; Fishkill Landing, N. &, 2 
Thanksgiving coll., ; Mexico, Me Bes Thankegiving 
coll., 4084; Hamlet, N Y., Thank iving coli., 62 54; 
United Churches Brunswick, N. , * TL United Pres, 
congregation, Cherry Valley, N. .., ; Thanksgiving 
coll., per Geo.C. Ward, 16; Succas salen N. J., Thanks- 
giving coll., 1610; Alden, N. Y¥., Thanks; giving coll., 

470; Boonville, N. Y., Thanksgiving coll., 2ush- 
ville, Thanksgiving coll., 21 60; Third Baptint Ch., 
Stonington, through A, Ross, 4; —" a. Havens, 5; 

i fy Printer, through Rev, . B. Frothing- 
ham, Australia German Colonists, 55 45; surplus 
amount from public meeting, 1 00; "Miss Mercie N. 
Baker, coll., Portland Society, 3; personal friends, 
171; Bucksport, co + 290 79 ; Cong. Ch., South Britain, 
through 8. L. Tuttle, 3 60; collection by Rev. Mr. Mor- 
ton, 53 10; Rhinebeck Evang. Lutheran Ch., Thanks- 
giving coll., 13 25; Morrisville Meth. C h., 13 45; Mor- 
risville 3apt. Ch., 12 03; Schuyler’s Falls, 1036; John 
C. Baldwin, 250; Franklin, N. Y.,18; Lafayette Presb. 
Church, Brooklyn, Thanksgiving coll., 297 76; John 
G. Warren,1; Broadalbin, per Rev. J. Gannetson, 
550; New Canaan, Conn., Cong. Ch., Thanksgiving 
coll., 10 25; North Ch. Cong., New Haven, Conn., 
18 33; Apalachin, N. Y.,4 50; Anthon Memorial Ch., 
N. Y¥. City, 200 5 \dames, Thanks piving — 14 11; 
Munneville, ‘I Phanksziving coll., Moira, N. Y., 19; 
Angelica, N. Y., Y Thankss rivin ecoill., » through 
Geo. C. Ward, 173 ; Conn. , do., 141 92; C ‘ath. Tou- 
man, 3: Union Meeting a, Sts umford, Conn., Thanksgiv- 
ing all, ,25: Michigan Branch, 500; Monroe Works, 
N. Y., Thanksgiving coll., 12 05; Piermont, by Rev. 








































| cts; Mrs. S. M. "Martin, 


eens r, 1; James F. Keown, 1; M. J. Blessing, 50 
cts ; Edward Birdsall, 75 cts; Alice Twichell, 50 ets ; 
Wm. Bullock, 50 cts: Sylvester Klock, 50 cts; John 
A. Weidman, 50 cts; John Hewitt, 50 cts; Mrs. J. 
Walley, 50 cts; Jonas L. Smith, 50 cts; Mrs. Jonas 
| Smith, 25 cts; Jacob Oliver, 25 cts; Mre. Kate Bird- 
sall, 25 cts; Jonathan Birdsall, 25 cts; Daniel Klock, 
25 cts; John Aikles, 25 cts; John Blessing, 25 cts; B. 
Blessing, 25 cts; Mrs. Oliver, 25 yon Daniel Oliver, 25 
cts ; Simon Sayer, 25 cts; Mrs. Catherine Weidman, 
5 ~ Josephine Twichell, 10 cts; Abm. McKay, 3 
cts; Cash, 45 cts. M.E. and Re formed Dutch Church 
of New Salem, Town of New Scotland—Thomas Ty- 
gert, New Salem P. O., $5; Edward Wormer, 1; An- 
drew Relyea, 1; Wm. A. Winne, 1; David Flansburgh 
and J. B. Martin, 1; Coonrad, Luke and B. Harst, 1 

Wm. G. Beecker and M. Tay) or, 50 cts; Nicholas i 
Bronk and Wm. Bradt, 50 cts; ‘A. Van’ Deusen and 
Charles Wood, 50 cts; John A. Fuller, 50 cts ; James 
Winne and George Strevell, 50 cts; James McCullock 
and D. D. L. McCullock, 50 cts; Henry Mathias and 
Jeremiah Winne, 60 cts; Jacob Vanalinda, $2; C. 
Terwilliger, 1; James Taylor, 1; J. T. Moak, 50 cts; 
Mrs. Hungerford, 50 cts; Peter Halleran, 50 cts; Mrs. 


| Patterson, 50 cts; Mrs. Bradt and Martin, 20 cts; W. 


Tigsbee and Vanalinda, 20 cts; Wm. H. Ferguson, 50 
cts; Dr. H. Becker, 50 cts; James Machesney, $1; J. 
E. Taylor, 2 25 cts; Cash, 70cts; Mrs. R. B, Vaylor, 50 
50 cts; John R. Ts “lor, $1; 
Robert Taylor, 1; ae Young, 1; Conrad Matnias, 1; 
James Mathias, 1; H. Hotaling, 50 cts; P. Luke, 
50 cts; John Van + 84 50 cts; Wm. Markle, 50 


lets; P28. Markle, 55 cts ; Wm: Tygert, 50 cts; J. F. 


Neper, 20 cts: W. Spoor and J. B. Erwin, 50 cts; G. 
J. Reid and James Reid, 50 cts; John McMillen, 50 
cts; John Coon, 50 cts; "Conrad Fryer, $1; Levina 
Wood, 1: Andrew McMillen, 60 cts 5 George Becker, 
50 cts; Holmes Hotaling, $1; Robert Moak,1; An- 
drew Allen, 50 cts ; Robert Patten, $1; Mrs. Fann 
Allen, 1; Jacob Allright, 1; Titus Rushmore, 1; Joh 
Mathias, 1; Alex. Reid, 50cts; Catherine Earl, 50 cts; 
Mary Smith, 50 cts; Rebecca Mathias, 25 cts; Eliza 
Fitch, 50 cts; ae ‘Anne Young, 50 cts; Maria Ogs- 
bury, 10 cts; "Mary E Fitch, 50 cts § Conrad Fonts, “25 
cts. Adamsville R. Dutch hurch, Bethichem—Rev. J. 
Lansing Pearse, Pastor, $2 50; Josiah Bender, 3; Geo. 
Margaret Hotaling, 1; Leonard Walley, 
50 cts; Cong gational collection, $22. Adameville M 
E. Church, Bethlehem, Alanson W. Garvin, Pastor— 
A. J. Slingerland, $3; Frederick Slingerland,1; John 
G. Wademan, 2; Cash, 21 cts; John H. Wademan, 530 
cts; David Couse, $1; Jacob E. Oliver, 1; Congrega- 
tional collection, 3 55. New Scotland M. E. Church, 
A. W. Garvin, Pastor—J. E. Coms stock, $1; Peter Liv- 
ingston,1; James A. Reid, jr., James Ry: all, 50 cts; 
C. E. Waldron, 50 cts; Isaac Vs in Aukin, 50 cts; R. J. 
Smith, 50 cts; Robert Hurst, 50 cts ; John Ryall and 
E. Comstock, 50 cts ; Mr. Tag tert. 35 ets: E lijah Com- 
stock, $1; Peter Hart, 50 cts; ifenry Crounse, $1; 
Jacob H. Martin, 1; Samuel Coens, a hyp Switser, 
1; Julia A. Cheesbro and Mary E. Se 50 cts ; Cash, 
50 cts. First Reformed Dutch hare h "of Bethlehem, 
Rev. Henry M. Voorhes, Pastor—Peter Niver, $1; G 
T. Emery, 1; oe Schoonmaker, 1; Marcus Lasher, 
11; Jacob J. Loop. 1 2 aspar Steffe An, 25 Cornelius V. 
Baker, Cedar Hill P. rf 3ethlehem, 5; J. G. Vander- 
{see,1; Mrs. John sill, i': Mrs. G. A. Blount, 1; John 
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V. Nostrand, 1; Albert wengarest, 90 cts; D. P. 
Winne and J. J. Mull, J. T. Babcock and R. 
Lasher, 1; H. Vrooman tn Isaac Baker, 90 cts; John 
R. Myers and Abraham J. Van Wermer, $1; I 
Lasher and G. Wemple,1; Cash,5; H. J. ‘Alexander 
1; Abner and George Udell, 1. Reformed Dutch Ch. of 
Cocymans—Wm. B. Hull, $i; W. C. Robb, 1; B. 
Tenyck, 1; A. S. Vandersee, bo cts; B. Ten Eyck 
Bronk, 50 cts; Henry Smith and Thos. Hotaling, 55 
cts; Elizabeth Anne and Elizabeth Jane Mull, 50 cts ; 
John M. Emerick, 35 cts: Cornelius Vrooman, 25 cts; 
James Waggoner and Thos. Nicholson, 50 cts. Me- 
thodist Epis copal Church, Coeymans—Rey. Charles 
Gorse, Pastor, $1; James Jack, 1; Temperance Teal, 
isd. Clement, 1:'A. E. W illis, 1; T. Civill,1; Lewis 
Clark,1; J. M. Harris, 1; J. E. Gibbons, 50 cts ; Julia 
Austin and Hannah Carhart, 50 cts; J. McElroy and 
Eva Jenkins, 50 cts; Richard Chapman and Sandford 
Cook, 50 cts: H. C.’and S. Harris, 50 cts; Anne Civil 
A. Teal, 50 cts; Peter Seabridge, 50 cts; J. 
Colvin, 50 cts; C. Shear and T. Penton, 16 cts; Cash, 
25 cts.’ Guilderland, Albany Co. (additional)—Martin 
J. Blessing, $1; Henry Spawn, 1; Andrew Wilkins, 2 ; 
wes Jonas Spoore, 50 cts; ‘Rev. J. Bailie Adams, 
50 cts. 

Albany.—Samuel Crees, drawer 17, Albany P. 0., $5; 
Jolin Taylor’s Sons, 

Onondaga Co., W. Y.—Unitarian Church, Syracuse: 
Rev, Samuel J. May, Pastor, $25; Ellis Wicks & Co., 30; 
8. E. Barker, 20; Capt. H. Putnam, 25; E. B. Culver, 20; 
J. F Wilkinson, 10; J. L. Bagg, 10; N. E. Powers, dentist, 
10; Hon. C. B. Sedgwick, 10; J. Freeman, 5; H. Stewart, 
5; J. Otis Burt, 5; Charles W. Snow, 5; H. N. White, ar- 
aman, 5; Lyman Cle ary M.D., 5; Alfred Mercer, M.D., 

; George Haven, 5; § . Joseph Savag e,5; L. W. Wilkin: 
oan, 5; H. R. Phelps, 5; George Wanzey, 5; Geo. 8. May- 
nard, 5; D. J. Morris, 1; Mrs. L. Wallace, 3; 8. G. Mar- 
= dentist, 2 50; C.D. B, Mills, 3; Mrs. J. G. Tracy, 50 


_ ae of Results of Collections in December, 
1966: Albany, Albany Co., N. Y., $10; New Scotland 
Pres. Ch, 34 02; Bethle hem Pres. th., 25 33; New 
Salem M. E. and R. D. Churches, 48 40; Adamsville 
Rk. D. Church, 30; Adamsville M. E. Church, 12 26; 
New Scotland M. E. Church, 13 85; Bethlehem Center 
R. D. Church, 29; R. D. Church of Coeymans, 6 15; 
M. E. Church of Coeymans, 12 41 ; Guilderland (addi- 
tional), 5. Onondaga- Co.—Unitarian Society, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., 235. ‘Total, $461 42. 

Pi. ng of Rev. E. Brett, Dutchess County, Collecting 
gent : 

Joseph Howland, Esq., $25; John O. Dale, 5; John J. 
Monell, 5; Zebulon Brinckerhoff, 5 ; Nathaniel Pierce, 5; 
Sarah B. How land, 5; Jonathan Atkins, 5; G. P. Taboe and 
family, 6; David "Trish and daughter, 5; Robert Post, 5; 
Thomas Wheeler, 5 Jlihu Hoag, E 4. , 5; D. Stove, 1; D. 
©. Green, 1; W. Pie arce, 1; Mrs. A. Tweedy, 1; Jane 
Kerby, 1; Cash, 50 cts; 6. Kerby, 1; Daniel Wing, 3; G. 
W. Barnum, 1; D. Wing, 1; Five Children, 53 cts; Oliver 
Haynes, $1; Mrs. Bancroft, 1; Cash, 23 cts; N. Dodge, 
1; A. Toffy, 1; Cash, 1 75. 

Report of Erastus Colton, Collecting Agent: 

Connecticut.--Middlesex Co.: Clinton, Union Thanks- 
giving contribution, $8; Middletown, Union Thanksgiving 
contribution, 36 76 ; Saybrook, Thanksgiving contribution, 
Congregational Church, 2173; Hon. John Allen, 25; 
Westbrook, Thanksgiving contribution, Cong. Ch., 403; 
Clinton, Members of the M. E. Ch., 4 50; Members of the 
Bapt. Ch., 2 50; —s rs of the Cong. Ch., 18; D. H, 
Hubbard, M.D., mem. Cong. Ch., 20; ; Centrebook, Cong. 
Ch. contribution, 24 63 ; * Bae, Bapt. ” individuals, 13; J 
E. Redfield, 5; Congl. individuals, 14 25; Charles E. 
‘hamplin, 5; Bela Comstock, 5; Rev. O. 8. Gaylor and 
Miss Belden, 5; Henry L. Pratt,5; Westbrook, Cong], 
Ch., contribution and individuals, 17 51; Essex, Mr. 
Tiley, 2. Fairfield Co. : South Norw ralk, Contribution at 










Uni on Meeting Th ink giving, 16 68; De anbt iry, Union Ser- 
vice contribu ti mn, 27 57; Geo. Cre fat, 5; Geo, Starr, 10; 
Eds Benedict, Ds Cash, 1; Henry (¢ 





“Ellington F. A. &, by Rev. A. D. Morton, $8 1 
commana pte 
CASH RECEIVED BY THE NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION COMMISSION, 
From November 1 to December 31, 1866. 
Thanksgiving and other Collections. 

Illinois.— Augusta, 5110; Atkinson, 3 10; Blooming- 
dale, 17 40; Biggsville and South Henderson, 17; 
Bloomington, Mrs. M. Barnard, 5; Blue Island, 4 
Bluff City, 1 80; idere, Mrs. Leonard, 2; Chicago, 
Second Pres. Ch., 957 90; Ref. Pres. Ch., 75 80; First 
Bap. Ch., 65 56; St. Paul’s Ger. Ch., 26 39; J. P. Far- 
num, 10; Anonymous, 1; Cambridge, 10; Charleston, 





— 








27; Cerro Gordo, 1; Camp Point, 3; Delavan, 40; Dun- 
ton, 24 60; Duc uoin, 5; Downer’s Grove, 8. School, 
550; Deer Creek, 2; Eureka, 112; Elgin, 3; Eden (in 
part),4; Fulton, 5 50; Freeport, First Pres. Ch., 17; 
Greenville, 40; Galena, 56 10; Galva, 16 35; Gales- 
burg, T. 8. Craig, 5; Horicon, 11 35; Joliet, Friend, 1; 
Knoxville (additional), 26 75; b M. F. Young, 16: 
Lisbon, 19; Lewiston, Myron’ Phelps and wife, 200; 
Cash, 10; Lawn Ridge, 8 50; La Moille,5; Linn an 
Hebron, 10 15; Loda, 8 60; Lacon, 6 35; Lake Forest, 
by tev. J.W. Morrison, 100; Monmonth, 197 15; Matoon, 
; Monticello, 42 30; Mt. Sterling, 8; Morton, 8. 
School, 265: ——. 12; Mason City, 7 60; Mason, 
4 50; Peoria, { ; Palestine, 12 25; Pana, 12” 50; Ply- 
mouth, 7; Paris, 2; Rockford, Mrs. E. Cravan, 100; 
Westminster Pres. th., 63 65; Union Meeting, 16 96 : 
Th. Coll., 102 08; Rushville, 20 75; J. Beard, 25; 
Springfield, 65 30; Somonauk, 10 95 ; Sparland, 14 55; 
Sandwich, 7 75; Spring Grove, 5; Sparta, 3 50; Tonica 
(n art), 3610; Tremont, 10 50; 'U pper ‘Alton, 12 52; 
irden, 18 05; Vv ictoria, 450; Vienna, 3 60; Vermont, 
170; WwW enona, 56; Wilton,5; Waukegan, 4 80; Wya- 
nett, 918; W arren, 15 50;'W ‘heaton, 16 73; Wilming- 
ton, 3520; W ashington, 3%; WwW innebago, 12; Young 
America, 15%; Cash, § 
ey —Buckingham, 3: - Bloomfield, 8 38; “ hton, 
Cedar Rapids, 22; Cedar Falls, 18 26; Charles 
tity 12 %5; Croton, 2: ° Fairfield, 15; Glenwood, 53 
Knoxville, 20; Kossuth, 18; Lyons, 21 05; Marshall- 
town, 970; Mt. Pleasant, 10; Monmouth, 12; McGre- 
or, 50 cts.; Princeton, 4; Palmyra, 11; Steamboat 
ock, 550; Vinton, 1905; Winterset, 3255; Waukon, 
6 80 


Ohio.—Circleville, 11 75; Dunkirk, 2 73; Dresden, 
425; Piqua, Pres. Ch., 33 25; Reynoldsburg, 5 30. 

Wisconsin, —Burlin ton, 8 : Berlin, 3 50; Black 
Earth, 7; Fulton, 5; Geneva, 12 30; Hudson, 11; Ken- 
osha, 1635; Monroe, 11 65; Milwaukee, 5 25; Neenah, 
21 51; Oxford, 3 40; Princecon, 5: Pardeesville, 5: 
Prescott, 15 50; Palmyra, 805; Superior City, 1; Taf- 
ton, 15 80. 

Indiana. —Bedford, 18; Bloomington, 12; Crawfords- 
ville, 22; Greensburg, 46 45; Lafayette, Second Pres. 
Ch., 37 60; Salem, 1485; West Creek, 7 65; Waterloo 
City, 10 503 Atchison, Kanes, 24 75; Rich mond, Mo, 
a J We B., 23 Marysville, Cal., 25 75; Block Brook, 


Y., 6 

eo —Blue Earth City, 5 10; Center “oe 
(additional), 25; Little Valley (additional), 6 50; 
neapolis, 30 24; Mazeppa, 3; St. Anthony, 11; St. 
Peter, 1; i ir g Lake, 7 kf Red Wing, 22 





London ing.—Nat. Aid Union of c. B. and Ire- 
land, 1358 29; m= tH 581 20. 
tm 
THE GEORCIA EDUCATIONAL MOVE- 
MENT. 


BY CAPT. J. E. BRYANT. 

Ir is evident that the ruling class at the 
South will not now provide for the education 
of the freedmen. A law has been enacted re- 
cently by the Georgia Legislature establishing 
a system of common schools for white children 
only. The bill provides who may be scholars 
as follows: “That any free white inhabitant, 
being a citizen of the United States and of this 
State, and residing within the limits of any 
county or school district, organized under this 
act, between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years, shall be entitled to the instruction in the 
Georgia .chools in said county or district with- 
out charge of tuition or incidental expenses.” 
The laws of Georgia are, we believe, as liberal 
as those of any of the Southern States. It is 
evident, therefore, that the work of educating 
the freedmen must now be undertaken by oth- 
ers besides the ruling class at the South. 

The Northern educational associations do not, 
we believe, propose to establish schools in every 
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county and neighborhood at the South; but | pect to establish first-class schools at present ; 
they propose to establish first-class schools at | most of them will no doubt be extremely rude 
central and important points, schools that shall at first. The people are poor as well as igno 
be models. “Then, when these States come to! rant, and could not employ first-class teachers, 
establish a system of their own, they will find | if there were enough at the South. But the 
one furnished to their hands, and a much bet-| people are industrious, and, when they shall be 
ter one than they would ever or could ever have | fairly paid for their labor, will rapidly accumu- 
provided.” It is estimated that some 90,000* | late wealth. In the mean time the schools es 
persons at the South have been taught by | tablished by Northern associations will educate 
their various missionary and denominational | teachers who can and will be employed by the 
societies. When we remember that four mil-| colored people; and thus this association will 
lions of colored persons and other millions of| work in harmony with Northern associations, 
white persons there are ignorant, the work al- | neither plan perfect without the other. 
ready done seems small. There are in Georgia | At the October convention, about fifty coun- 
131 counties. Schools have been established | ties were represented by colored men. It was 
by Northern associations in less than 15 coun- with great difficulty that associations were or- 
ties, and yet quite as much, we believe, has | ganized in these counties. Sometimes the in- 
been done in Georgia as in most of the South-/ telligent colored men who organized subordi- 
ern States. Wecan not expect that the North-| nate associations were driven from the planta- 
ern societies will do much more this year than tion, where they were employed, by their em- 
they did last. It is, therefore, evident that the | ployers. Many planters would not allow the 
great mass of the colored people at the South | children of those in their employ to attend 
must remain in ignorance unless they assist in | school. In some counties the most intelligent 
their own education. colored men were obliged to flee to the cities to 
An educational movement has been a save their lives. It was difficult to learn the 


rated in Georgia which, if successful, will ex| names of intelligent colored men who could 
read and write; for, in the days of slavery, 


cite the wonder and admiration of the friends | 
of education throughout the world. The eman-| there had been no leaders among them, and the 


cipated slaves, and such white friends as are| colored men in one county were unacquainted 
with intelligent colored men in other counties. 


| 
willing to unite with them, have organized an 
The association could send no person to dis 


educational association, and propose to assist 

in educating the people of that State. This ' cover these men, for there was no money in the 
association was organized in January, 1866, and treasury. Four attempts were made to assas- 
was, at first, a political as well as an educa-| Sinate the President. Against all these obsta 
tional association; but at the second annual! cles they have contended, and now schools and 
convention, which met in October, the members , 2880ciations are being established more rapidly 
resolved: “That, while we protest against all than at any former period. 

partial legislation, and while we demand equal Five subordinate associations have been 
organized in the city of Augusta by the colored 
citizens, and night-schools established by them- 





rights for all citizens, we recommend that, for 
the coming year, the members of our associa- 
ion refrain from public political discussion in | Selves. Each .association has chosen a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 


the meetings of the association, and exert their 
The committee establish 


eutire influence to establish schools and edu- school committee. 
the schools, employ and pay the ‘teachers. 


cate the people.” It is proposed to establish 
the expenses. All persons 


ne or more subordinate associations in every | The scholars pay 
are allowed to attend the schools. The mem- 
bers of the associations do not necessarily 
attend the schools, neither are scholars neces- 


county in the State; that they shall establish 
schools in their counties and neighborhoods, 
nd that these schools shall be supported en- 
irely by the people among whom they are es- | sarily members of the associations. The Pres- 
tablished. jident of the State association has recently 
received letters from colored persons in differ- 
ent parts of the State, informing him that 


*t in harmony with each ef them. Indeed, its! associations and schools are being « stablished 


This association is in no sense a rival of either 
f the Northern associations. It is proposed to 
iccess depends very much upon the success of | Where there have been none before. One 
Northern associations. Its friends do not ex-| Writer, a colored man, says: “The prospects 
—|are brightening in this section of the Stat@ 
* About 150,000 scholars were in attendance last| There are some colored men in business here 


ear upon the Bureau schools, some of which, how- - . ; 
ever, were self-supporting.—Zu. Freedman. - {and they are doing well. It is true that we 
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have had no schools yet, but the people, since 
my return from the late convention, have 
agreed to have the first school in this county 
open on the first day of January next. The 
education of our youth is a question in which 
we are all deeply interested.” 

It is proposed to hold educational conven- 
tions in each of the congressional districts some 
time during the spring, and it is expected that 
distinguished friends of education from the 
North will attend them and address the people. 

The emancipated slaves have much to learn 
that they should learn immediately, and that 
they can not now learn from books. Most of 
them live in miserable cabins, and, sitting 
around the fire, eat the hominy from the pot 
in which it is cooked. They should be taught 
how to live. Many of them are licentious, and, 


‘ if they have been married, the marriage tie is 


but little respected. Indeed, they are ignorant 
in almost every respect. 

The Loyal Georgian is the organ of this 
association; it is the link which binds the 


counties together ; it is the medium through 
which information and instruction is conveyed 
to the most distant counties in the State. 
Without it this educational movement would 
accomplish but little; with it, much, very 
much, will be accomplished. 

It is not practicable to employ public speak- 
ers to travel through the State ; it would cost 
too much, and such men as it would be profit- 
able to employ could not speak with safety 
where their instruction is most needed. We 
must, therefore, rely mainly upon the press to 
assist in pushing forward this educational 
movement at the South. 

The Loyal Georgian is now read in about 
fifty counties in $e and it is expected that 
within a year it will be read in nearly every 
county in the State. 

In every county some of the colored men can 
read. In the counties away from the cities the 
meetings of subordinate associations are usually 
held on the Sabbath after church service. In 
many counties two or three thousand colored 
persons attend these meetings, and one of the 
members reads the contents of the Loyal Geor- 
giam tothem. Thus they may be instructed, 
even if they are not taught to read ; thus they 
may be stimulated to educate themselves ; they 
may be taught to respect the marriage vow 
more; in short, a reformation may be com- 
menced that will extend throughout the State. 

It is proposed to enlist in this educational 
work, if possible, every friend of education in 
the State—Southern men as well as Northern 
men, white men as well as colored men—and 
by combined and systematic effort arouse an 
interest in the cause of education throughout 
the State. 

This association needs some assistance from 
Northern friends at this time. If they can 
now receive $7,000, they believe that the entire 
plan will be put into successful operation, and 
that they will never need further assistance 
from friends outside of the State. 





READING WITHOUT TEARS. Harper & Broth- 
ers. STEPPING STONES FoR LITTLE FEET; OR, 
Easy First Lessons IN Reapine. J. N. 
Stearns. New-York.—We place these books 
together at the head of this notice because 
they are in such striking contrast, Stepping 
Stones contains nothing, except some pictures, 
that could possibly interest a child, nothing on 
which his attention could be concentrated ex- 
cept by rigorous penalties. There are over 100 
pages of disconnected words and sentences, in 
the perusal of which the child is expected to 
acquire the power and practice of reading, the 
most interesting of which are such passages as, 
“ Fred fled in a shed,” “Jump up that stump.” 
“ Be ye at the Red Sea.” The child that would 
submit without remonstrance to the infliction of 
such mere words without meaning would man- 
ifest a want at once of common taste and 
common sense which happily does not charac- 
terize American children. Reading without 
Tears consists of short stories of some real sig- 
nificance and interest. Of course they are not 
composed exclusively of words of one syllable. 
Of course the child must ask the meaning of 
some words. But his interest is awakened to 
know their meaning. And he does not spend 
the half hour in learning, as the result of his 
very considerable labor, that “Fred fied in a 
shed,” and that “Cain has lain in pain.” But 
why Reading without Tears? We can see no 
reason why any child of ordinary intelligence 
and ambition should ever experience tears in 
learning to read, except through the utter in- 
competence of his instructor. Children want 
to read. They hunger for the information and 
the instruction and the interest which reading 
affords them. Provide them with simple books 
which they can with some labor master, and 
which are of some use to them, measured by 
their standards, after they are mastered, and 
exercise some patience in answering their eager 
questions and in helping them over hard places, 
and the only tears they will ever have occasion 
to shed will be caused by the necessity to pro- 
hibit them from reading as much as they want 
to. 

—_——?*oo——— 
PACKAGES RECEIVED SINCE SEPTEMBER 30, 1866 


Massachusetts.—Mrs. D. Clark, Holliston, 2 barrels, 

Connecticut.—Jesse Brush, Vernon, 2 barrels. 

New- York.—Unknown, Pitcher, 1 box ; Unknown, Pratts- 
burg, 1 box; Unknown, Fulton, 1 barrel ; Unknown, Falr 
Haven, 1 box ; Unknown, Verona, 1 box ; Unknown, Akron, 
1 barrel; Rev. G. Hollis, N. Y. City, 2 packages; Mrs. 
Holmes, Aid Soc., Lyons, 1 package ; a Friend, N. Y, City, 
2 boxes ; Unknown, Buffalo, 1 barrel; D. W. Gardner, Ful- 
ton, 1 package. 

Packages shipped in our care for other parties from Eng- 
land, for the Philadelphia Branch, per steamer City of 
Boston : 

From Sundry, 1 box, ¢ cl, worth £6; Bath, 1 box, cc}, 
1150, worth £29 7s. 4d. ; Waterford, 1 box, ¢ c 1, 1175, worth 
£19 2s.; Bristol, 10 boxes, c c 1, 1177-86, worth £163; Raw- 
den and Leeds, 1 box, c c 1, 1176, worth £11 17s. ; Plymouth, 
1 bbl., c ¢ 1, 1189, worth £8 7s. 11d.; Preston, 1 box, ¢ ¢ 1, 
1191, worth £30; Northampton, 1 box, c c 1, 958, worth 
£9 16s. ; Unknown, 1 box. 

Per steamer Manhattan, for same: 

From Malton, 1 box, c c 1, 1199, worth £11 19s. ; Chippii 
1 box, ¢ cl, 1190, worth £12; Brighton, 1 cask, c c 1, 789, 
worth £38; Scarboro, 1 box, c c 1, 1220, worth £6 6s. ; Lan- 
caster, 1 package, c c 1, 1224, worth £1; Wexford, 1 box, 
cc, 1198, worth £8; Walby, 00. 

For Levi Coffin, Cincinnati, from Ipswich, 2 bbls., cc 1, 
1216-17, worth £12. 

For the American Missionary Association, from Clifton, 
1 box, c c 1, 824, worth £15; Reigate, 1 box, c ¢ 1, 956, 
worth £29 9s.; Ran, 1 box, c c 1, 1010, worth £26 10s, ; 
Newcastle, 2 boxes, c c 1, 1218-14, worth £15 15s, 2d, 
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WILLSON’S 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY SERIES 


READERS AND SPELLERS. 





Wiillson’s Primary Speller. 1Gmo, 80 pages, 56 Cuts. 15 Cents. 
Wiillson’s Larger Speller, 2mo, 168 pages, 36 Cuts. 35 Cents. 
Wiillson’s Primer. 12mo, 48 pages, 107 Cuts. 25 Cents. 
Wiillson’s First Reader. 12mo, 84 pages, 132 Cuts. 40 Cents. 
Wiillson’s Second Reader. 12mo, 154’ pages, 100 Cuts, GO Cents. 
A Third Reader: Intermediate Series. 12mo, 216 pages, 70 Cuts. 80 Cents. 
Wiillson’s Third Reader. 12mo, 264 pages, 142 Cuts. 90 Cents. 
A Fourth Reader: Intermediate Series. 12mo, 312 pages, 65 Cuts. $110. 
Wiillson’s Fourth Reader. 12mo, 360 pages, 164 Cuts. $1 35. 
Wiillson’s Fifth Reader. 2mo, 54.0 pages, 20S Cuts. $1 8O. 


These Readers, although first published only five years ago, have proved, to the satisfaction of prominent educators, 
that SKILL in Reapine and a knowledge of the Natura. Sciences can be acquired at the same time. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 





A Series of Colored School and Family Charts, 
TWENTY-TWO IN NUMBER. 
BY MARCIUS WILLSON AND WN. A. CALKINS. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with the accompanying ManvaL or InstrvcTion by Marcius Willson, and 
the “ Primary Object Lessons, 3 by N. A. Calkins, to furnish the teacher with the requisite aids for the practical appli- 
cation of a true system of Ele mentary Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the type is sufficiently large to be easily 
read at a distance of twenty feet. These Charts will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either mounted or in 
sheets, and also, for Family Use, in neat atlas form, at the following prices. When mounted, two are on a card of the 
size of each chart, about 22 by 30 inches, They are sent by mail, in sheets, at the prices named : 


nm Sheets. Mounted. 
















No. 1, Elementary: Sixty Illustrated Words,............0...ccecsecsceccees 35 cents. } on 
th No. II. Reading: First Lessons, 5 cents 5 8 -_ 
& No, III. Reading: Second Lessons, .......--++s+rcserceeceretcceceeeceverccs 35 cents, } $1 25 
s No, IV. Reading : Third Lessons, 35 cents. ” 
3 No. V. Reading: Fourth Lessons, 85 cents. $1 25. 

Bes Ve I © SU BOND. cence sccccdévcccdcacesescecss 35 cents, ’ 
‘ i i ass 5<cacienvndensedsaddecnsbnenen tons damendes seen $1 25. 
8 ee ek nnn cedepcncdedcintiddnenidbdeeeaia hekueeen 35 cents, ° F 
=3 8 , Err errr aerate ae 35 1 25 
g 3 No. X. Drawing and Perspective, ‘ $1 25, 
| No. XI. Lines and Measures, ..............0ceses00 eResesesecdepaseeseess gy 95, 
- Sn eae tn onirieen athda eoumadaaea taaiaalonll f $ ? 
z No, XIII. Familiar Colors, accompanied by a duplicate set of Hand Color- 
2 i Sahib hiesseePenetAbiads dhdghecdscndecnetubnuads ease nked $1 50 $3 20. 
5 No, XIV. Chromatic Scaie of Colors, ........ecccccccccccceeeecec cc cce cece eee $1 20 
oh De ce ons ccsnsccccicvncseemesadceetcbaganecen 60 cents, 1 
aan [ STOO PT 60 cents. f $1 83. 
38) No. XVII. Birds, Their Classification,.............ccccceceece ‘Sen tnhetoighnie 60 cents. 
BD Sie Bs MI OI osc. cnocesccensecchrcsescceoccencaceceseesnes 60 cents, ¢ $1 88. 
és DR Os sc weddancwnntetcedacateksKeenesenebhssaneatee 60 cents, $1 gs 
oan | Sk ees I ica ccstce daswameensecemacin. dawbea cum 60 cents. f #1 83. 
=&} No. XXI. Economical Uses of Plants, 60 cents, | 
- rt No, XXII. Economical Uses, continued, 60 cents. f $1 83. 
Price of, the iain cas ciaciicnisnsnceciccncesscsnnssaniod $11 70 
S Mounted, . os 18 00 
= ” -” Atlas Form,,. we 2 00 
a 8 ERPS er aE 1 50 
Willson’s Manual of Object Teaching, 150 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New-York. 
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ROBINSON’S SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 











» Tuts superior Hymn AnD TuNE Book is meeting with favor among many of our best churches, and is pro- 
nounced, by those best capable of judging, as being the best adapted for church service now before the public. 
Among the churches in ee and New York that have already adopted it, either for service in the church 
or lecture-room, are the following: 


ee NE Pa GI. 5 is 0'08 5000 castintndensenbtnanscsiacdnioasoanagans Rev. Dr. Boorn. 
SE cc cncas scm 40d 06060048 0065000RsCeRsRE pene Erse daenebeenll Rev. Dr. PRENTI8s, 
I sg coca cine: dcesbashssnadcadddentobaretsnnemesateeinnsie-ae Rey. Dr. Crosby. 
RE EIN, 5. vnccnncnacencgs  tepaesnsoueeneg 40 bsece J0¢4seausae Rev. Dr. SPRING. 


Presbyterian Church, Washington Heights, New York. 
Morrisania Congregational Church. 
i “ 


New England New York. 

Harlem “ 

i CN ccna n cagcindsn epddnonded nines aiaw bane shes Ohuhoniodbna Rev. Dr. Rogers. 
Se NEI COO, DINED, occ cncncacdciscidaciccesneccess sbbnsctesaes Rev. Dr. Roprnson. 
Second <i _ PF ”  geaa anne Mepewnhsoh Ainbiek! Sab scae nea Rev. Dr. SPeAR. 
Lafayette Avenue " DD  “ekushaan ebb nee inbtiednsatesbenietn eee Rev. Dr. CUYLER, 
Church of the Pilgrims, Nevaeh NRNONNGh eSdae Caen aRseeeeeneeeueete Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
PD WIN dscns an nudd nda dese sredidesnienkentuaends: ehegeerpeasoneaee Rev. Mr. GALLAGHER, 


Numerous other churches in this State and in the Western States are introducing this popular work. 
Nearly all the Presbyterian and Congregational churches of Chicago have adopted either this work or the 
“Songs of the Church,’’ which was an early edition of the same. Over 30,000 copies have been sold since it 
was first published. Price $2 50. 

Churches are supplied for first introduction at $1 60 per cone. The Hymns, without tunes, at $1 per copy. 
Pastors or church committees wishing to examine the work shall have a copy sent at the introductory price. 





_ 


. MONTEITH’S PHYSICAL AND INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. In Two Parts. Part Po pon = | 
taught as a Science; written and illustrated on the plan of Object Teaching. Part I1.—Local and Civil 
Geography ; containing Maps remarkable for their clearness, an improved system of Map Exercises, and 
a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Geographical Names. By James Monteith, author of a series of School 
Geographies. Royal quarto, 91 pp., price $1 60. 


. JARVIS’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY. For schools. By Edward Jarvis, M.D. 168 pages, 18mo, 75 cts. 


. JARVIS’S PHYSIOLOGY AND LAWS OF HEALTH. For the use of schools, academies, and colleges. 
By Edward Jarvis, M.D. 427 pages, 12mo, $1 25. 


4. FOWLE’S FALSE ORTHOGRAPHY. In which the orthography and meaning of many thousand words, 
most liable to be misspelled and misused, are impressed upon the memory by a regular series of Written 
Exercises. By William B. Fowle. 12mo, 144 pages, 35 cts. 


. FOWLE’S PRIMARY READER; consisting of Original and Selected Lessons, intended to interest as well 
as to improve the younger class of learners. 160 pp., 18mo, 25 cts. 


6. FOWLE’S BIBLE READER; being a new selection of Reading Lessons from the Holy Scriptures. For the 
use of schools and families. 233 pp., 12mo, $1 


. LEDRU’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A comprehensive Grammar of the French language; with practical 
iano, St for Writing, and very complete and simple rules for Pronouncing the language. 280 pp., 
12mo, $1 


LEDRU’S FRENCH FABLES. Fables in the French language, for the use of beginners in the study. 120 
pp., 12mo, price 7% cts. 
9. LEDRU’S FRENCH READER. The French First Class Book ; being a new selection of Reading Leesons. 


In Four Parts, viz.: 1. Authentic Pieces in Prose. 2. Prose Comedies of Moliére abridged. 3. Choice 
Pieces in Verse. 4. Abridged Dramas and Scenes in Verse. By Francois Ledru. 288 pp., 12mo, $1. 


10. MAURICE-POITEVIN’S GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE. Cours Theorique et Pratique de 
Langue Francaise. Adopté en France par la conseil de l’Instruction Publique. 191 pp., 12mo, cloth, #1. 


11. —. OF MAP DRAWING. By E. L. Ripley, Michigan State Normal School. Quarto, 
flexible, #1. 


12, FOWLE’S PRINCIPLES OF LINEAR AND PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. For the training of the Eye 
and Hand. Adapted for the use of public and private schools. By William B. Fowle. 94 pp., 12mo, 50 
cents. 


18, FOWLE’S TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE; or, Familiar Hints to Young Teachers. By William B. Fowle. 
258 pp., 12mo, $1 50. 


14, JEWELL ON SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. A Practical Treatise, presenting a thorough discussion of its 
Facts, Principles, and their Applications; with Critiques upon Current Theories of Punishment and 
Schemes of Administration. For the use of normal schools, practical teachers, and parents. By Fred- 
reg Fo J He A.M., Professor of English Literature, New York State Normal School, Albany. 
pp., 12mo, 50. 
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GS Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 118 Wii11AM STREET, NEw YorE. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 185 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL.............. sis shasnschipin niin, tenga $2,000,000 00 
I - Giin,  COI nites sini cn sin cess 6 cnse tn . 3,645,388 87 
LIABILITIES......... Pee See ee ee 


FIRE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, General Agent. 





The Sunday School Teacher. 


VOLUME SECOND. 


A LIVE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MONTHLY. 


Fresh Lessons for every Sabbath in the year, prepared bya master hand. The best of Contributors, 
Object Lessons, Colloquies, Geographical Exercises, Foreign and Home §. 8. Intelligence. New Music every 
month. Improved typography. Increased excellence in every department. 


The Course of Lessons for 1867 will be 


THE SECOND YEAR WITH JESUS, 


being selections from the Parables, Conversations, and Discourses of our Saviour. 


TERMS—$§ 1,50 per Year, in advance. Single Copies, {8 Cents. 
Send for a Specimen Number. 
Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








